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AN ATHENIAN ASSEMBLY: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
HISTORY TEACHING 



D. C. KNOWLTON 
Barringer High School, Newark, New Jersey 



At first sight the Peloponnesian War does not seem to offer 
the teacher the same opportunity for playing upon the imagina- 
tion and stirring the emotions as is presented by the two great 
periods which immediately precede it. On the contrary it seems 
rather to deaden the interest which has been aroused by the con- 
templation of the glorious achievements of men like Themis- 
tocles, Cimon, and Pericles. The prolix accounts which charac- 
terize the older textbooks — mere abridgments of the original 
narrative of Thucydides — have given way in the more recent 
books to the briefest possible notices of some of the main features 
of the struggle. Apparently these writers share the feeling of 
many teachers that the ups and downs of this strife for leader- 
ship offer little of real worth or interest to the student, and are, 
therefore, to be hurried over with little if any comment. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties attending the presentation of 
a struggle of this character, there are many important lessons to 
be drawn from a study of the events of the period, especially if 
the war be treated not so much from the narrative as from the 
biographical point of view. The struggle in its inception centers 
about Pericles, who, although recognizing that a break with 
Sparta is inevitable, seeks by every means in his power to post- 
pone the evil day. He directs the war for the first few years, 
but soon falls a victim to the plague which follows his efforts 
to safeguard the people within the walls. He is succeeded by 
such blatant demagogues as Hyperbolus and Cleon, men who, 
denied the advantages of social position, nevertheless display a 
political ability of no mean order, molding and shaping the 
opinions of the most intelligent people of their time. Cleon 
becomes the immediate successor of Pericles, and is largely 
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responsible for the conduct of Athenian affairs from 427 to 
421 B.C., persuading his fellow-citizens to wreak a bloody veng- 
eance on the Mityleneans, and above all fighting every effort to 
bring the war to a close. After the blockade of the Spartans on 
the island of Sphacteria, Cleon is successful in persuading his 
countrymen to refuse the Spartan overtures for peace — condi- 
tions far more advantageous than they are able to secure at any 
later period. It is his boastfulness that prompts the Athenians 
to intrust to him the task of capturing these same four hundred 
warriors. Fortune smiles upon him in this crisis, and his success 
serves to strengthen his hold on the people and to commit them 
more completely to his plans and policy. This same assurance 
proves his undoing a little later when he is intrusted with the 
more difficult task of checking the ruinous inroads of Brasidas 
upon the loyalty of the Athenian outposts in Chalcidice. These 
two men, both representing the aggressive war parties in their 
respective states, fall on the famous battlefield of Amphipolis. 
Then Nicias and the peace party triumph at Athens, and the 
former negotiates the treaty which bears his name. 

Now appears Alcibiades with the proposal of an alliance with 
Argos, and, nothing daunted by its failure, champions the expe- 
dition to Sicily. He captures the sensation-loving Athenians by 
his clever poses and the charm of his eloquence. So carried 
away are they by their enthusiasm that the arguments of the 
conservative Nicias fall on unheeding ears. Nevertheless they 
commit the expedition partly to his keeping, adding still another 
type of Athenian, Lamachus. The fortunes of the expedition, 
which are so closely linked with the shifty Alcibiades, need not 
be followed here. The human element is nowhere more prom- 
inent than at this crisis. Nor is it by any means lacking in the 
period which follows, when the fortunes of Athens and Sparta 
lie so largely in the hands of Alcibiades and Lysander with 
Persia holding the balance of power. 

Enough has been said to show that the period is not lacking 
in interest, but pulsates with life and movement. This suggests 
the real point of attack for the teacher, as nothing appeals to the 
child so much as that which teems with life and human interest. 
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It is not difficult to picture the men of the period. They are so 
much like the product of our own democracy that we can sympa- 
thize with their every project and feel their eloquence as their 
contemporaries felt it. 

It was with the thought of combining these two elements, the 
human interest in the war and the character and influence of 
the Athenian democracy, that the author tried the experiment 
which he is about to describe. It is simply one of the many 
attempts which are constantly being made to stimulate that self- 
activity which is the real end and aim of all good teaching. The 
experiment makes little claim to originality. In fact the idea 
was suggested by two very interesting experiments in history 
teaching which came to the writer's notice about three years ago. 
In one case, the entire school was organized on the model of the 
government of republican Rome with its senate and assemblies 
and the students proceeded to transact business and elect officers 
as in the days of Pompey and Caesar. In the other, a class was 
organized into a club or society with regular officers, and took 
up each day's lesson as any organization would deal with im- 
portant items of business. The plan, in short, was to transform 
the classes in Greek history into miniature Athenian assemblies 
during the time ordinarily devoted to the Peloponnesian War. 

Two or three students from each of the three classes in which 
the experiment was tried were selected to look up the Athenian 
Assembly as a special topic, noting its officers and the various 
rules which governed its meetings. The teacher gave them as 
references Tucker's Life in Ancient Athens, Gulick's Life of the 
Ancient Greeks, Gow's Companion to School Classics, and Harp- 
er's and Seyffert's Classical Dictionaries. They were instructed 
to be especially well informed on two points: first, the officers 
needed, their number, and precise duties; and second, the rules 
which governed the transaction of business. When they had 
made their report, the teacher sought to make these points as 
clear as possible, but to avoid mistakes, and to secure the greatest 
effectiveness from the very beginning, the rules were drawn off 
on the blackboard. After making due allowance for modern 
conditions, they appeared as follows: 
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1. The following shall constitute the regular order of busi- 
ness: (1) solemn curse on traitors, pronounced by the herald; 
(2) declaration by the chairman (epistateis) that the gods are 
propitious; (3) reading of the day's resolutions by the herald; 

(4) inquiry by the chairman as to whether the assembly wishes 
to discuss the resolutions, or to put them immediately to a vote ; 

(5) discussion of the measures; (6) voting on the measures; 
(7) adjournment. 

2. In case the assembly decides to discuss the measures, the 
chairman shall ask, "Who wishes to speak?" All persons desir- 
ous of participating in the debate shall indicate the same by the 
show of hands. The herald shall note their names, and the chair- 
man shall indicate the order in which they shall speak. 

3. The presiding officer may cut short a speaker's remarks, 
and any citizen may interrupt a speaker to ask a question. In 
addition to the officers named in the rules, one member of each 
class was chosen to preserve order, serving in the place of the 
regular toxotai. 

The first recitation was spent in carefully explaining the 
rules and in the election of the necessary officers. As the classes 
were just entering upon their second year of academic work, 
many were not familiar with the simplest rules of parliamentary 
procedure, and some time was therefore consumed in instructing 
them how to address the chair and how to put motions. Even to 
the last many persisted in indicating by the hand their desire to 
ask a question, as they had become accustomed to do when in 
charge of the instructor. The balloting for chairman or 
epistateis, resulted in the election of the best student in each class 
as presiding officer. The offices of herald and sergeant-at-arms 
were bestowed, in at least two cases, upon students who were 
better known for their pleasing address than for their intellectu- 
ality. 

After the necessary business connected with organization had 
been transacted, the teacher explained to the classes that they were 
thenceforth to imagine themselves Athenian citizens, and an 
imaginary committee of the council or boule (represented in the 
person of the instructor) would submit to them from day to day 
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resolutions of a similar character to those which came before the 
original Assembly during the war. They were to remember that 
the decisions of the Assembly during this period were of such 
moment that they affected the destinies of a considerable part of 
the Greek world, for they had only to bear in mind the fact that 
Athens was the leading city of Greece at the time and ruled over 
a vast empire. To make their deliberations still more vivid, they 
were to speak in the first person, and to address and speak of 
their fellows as "Citizen Smith" or "Citizen Brown." 

The following resolutions were submitted to the assembly: 
(1) that Athens was justified in her dealings with Corcyra and 
Potidaea; (2) that Athens is prepared for war; (3) that the 
plans of Pericles for the conduct of the war deserve the support 
of every citizen; (4) that the Mityleneans deserve the severest 
punishment; (5) that the proper time to make peace with Sparta 
was after the blockade of the Spartans on Sphacteria; (6) that 
Cleon's policy deserves the support of every Athenian; (7) that 
the Peace of Nicias was advantageous to Athens; (8) that 
Athens was justified in undertaking the Sicilian expedition; 
(9) that the Sicilian expedition has disclosed serious defects in 
the conduct of the affairs of Athens; (10) that Athens' only 
hope of success depends upon changing the government and 
making an alliance with Persia; (11) that Athens shall accept 
the terms offered by Lysander. 

From the very outset the classes entered most heartily into 
the spirit of the exercise. The herald opened the meetings with 
the formula, "Cursed be anyone who betrays Athens by thought, 
word, or deed." After each speech an opportunity was given the 
Assembly to question the speaker, care being exercised that any 
objection to his remarks should be couched in the form of a 
question. This privilege, however, developed a tendency to con- 
fine the debate to a comparatively small number, and it was 
therefore decided that no member should be permitted to put 
more than two questions to each speaker. It was found that not 
more than two resolutions on the average could be discussed 
during the recitation period of forty-five minutes. Each of these 
resolutions was supposed to be discussed at some crisis in the 
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war. For example, the one which criticized the conduct of the 
Sicilian expedition was supposed to have been introduced after 
the news had reached Athens of its failure. To facilitate the 
acquisition of the facts a topical outline of the war, based on the 
biographical method of presentation, which has already been 
described, was placed in the hands of each student, with refer- 
ences to the textbook. The school and city library authorities 
co-operated with the teacher in placing at the disposal of the 
classes the best books on the subject. At no other time through- 
out the course were so many books consulted and used so intel- 
ligently. 

Ten or twelve recitations were devoted to the war, but no 
effort was made to complete the work in any given time, nor 
carefully to map out the work of each recitation. All members 
of the class understood that they would take up the work where 
they left it at the previous recitation and carry it as far as the 
time permitted. The instructor saw to it that they had enough 
resolutions assigned to keep them occupied. 

The question naturally arises as to whether this exercise did 
not serve as a cloak for the lazy and indifferent. In general this 
query can be answered in the negative. Those students who 
were grossly indifferent or lazy did not materially mend their 
ways. Many who were apparently indifferent up to this time 
became wide awake and intensely active as the discussion pro- 
gressed. As large a proportion of the class contributed to each 
recitation as when under the more immediate control of the 
teacher. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed throughout, and the 
exercise served to sustain and heighten the interest aroused by 
the study of the earlier periods. 

At the conclusion of this work a test was given, calling, 
among other things, for a summary of some of the arguments for 
or against some of the questions connected with the war, e. g., 
making peace with Sparta after the Spartans were blockaded on 
Sphacteria, undertaking the Sicilian expedition, etc. The pupils 
were allowed to select whichever side they chose, but were not 
asked to use the first person in their answers. Many had been so 
impressed by the reality of these events that in some cases they 
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submitted speeches which would have done justice to a Pericles 
or an Alcibiades. The following specimens which were taken 
from the same paper ilustrate this tendency : 

"We ought not to make peace after the blockade at Sphacteria. Nothing 
would be gained by this, for although we have defeated the Spartans thus 
far, they are not yet humbled. The truce has been broken and there is no 
sense in agreeing to accept terms which although perhaps slightly to our 
advantage would not decide the leadership of Athens. Athens and Sparta 
are rival cities, and one or the other must be subjected. Shall we not 
therefore follow up our victories while Sparta is somewhat disheartened? 
Thus far we have gained no decisive victory. A truce would only be 
broken and the victories we have gained are not great enough for us to 
demand anything we wish from Sparta, or in fact anything that will do us 
any good. Let us continue the war." 

"Athenian citizens, do not allow yourselves to be dazzled by the pros- 
pect of gaining a new province thus making way for an empire in the 
west. Will you send out all our army, all our navy for the sake of a new 
empire, when our own city needs to be protected? Do you not think that 
the minute our army and navy depart the Spartans will seize the oppor- 
tunity of marching against the almost defenceless city? You say we will 
still have men. Yes, but look at the great host the Spartans will be able 
to send against us. We have men but our best men will be absent. What 
is an army without a leader? What good will a new empire do us, even 
if we should establish it, when our own city is destroyed, as it most probably 
will be?" 

'Athenian citizens, we ought to ally ourselves with Persia. There is 
nothing else left for us to do. You say perhaps that the fact that Alcibiades 
is the one who proposes this ought to condemn it. Even if Alcibiades is 
not a true patriot, he will never dare turn traitor to Athens again. He 
knows that we will watch him carefully. He has nothing to gain by turn- 
ing traitor. He has nowhere to flee. The Spartans have turned him out, 
the Persians distrust him. We will have time to recover from our losses if 
Persia aids us. It will tide us over this defeat. An alliance with Persia 
does not necessarily mean subjection to Persia. We meed money. Persia 
has offered us money. Why not accept?" 



